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ABSTPACT 

The Suburban Intercultural Teacher Education (SITE) 
prograu was initiated in January 1973 in the Shawnee Hission, Kansas 
Public School Systet. The priiary goal of the progras was to prepare 
•inority teachers to cope effeetitely with the problems of teaching 
in a suburban school environsent. It was belie?ed that the prograi 
could prepare sinority student teachers for the "culturu"' shock" of 
living and teaching in a suburban setting and also give an 
opportunity to suburban students to see people of a sinority group in 
a nonservile rolet The prograa runs for 16 weeks and is reality 
oriented and suburban based. The interdisciplinary staff of the 
progras consists of a sociologist, sental health specialists, and 
teacher educators. Conceptualization of the SITE progras activities 
was based on thoroughly tested procedures drawn fros the nationally 
recognized Cooperative Urban Teacher Education (COTE) progras. (The 
docunent presents a progras rationale, a description of progras 
content, a scope and sequence calendar, and a description of the 
progras assesssent. Tables include analyses of the following tests 
used in the evaluation cosponent: Personal orientation Inventory, 
cosnunity Perceptions Inventory, and Interpersonal Perception Method. 
A bibliography is included.) (JA) 
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ihc SlKiwiu'o Missit)!) School DislrUl oiioompasscs u 
7:-st|uarc-inilo :iroa in NorlhtMst Johnson County. K;nisas. the 
sccoiul wciilthicsi ttuuity in the Unitcil Slates. With schools and 
a Iniiltjct ol t)vcr 51 million dollars, the school ilistrict olTors the 
most modern of cdiicatit)nal programs l\)r al>oiit 4:.t)()0 students 
and they're nearly all white. Why then, should the Shawnee 
Mission School District a school system whoso minority students 
comprise less than II percent of the total scIuh)I population be 
interested in establishiim a program to recru-it. train and eventually 
hire minority toacheiV* Id answer that question, we need to return 
to the fall t)f l^'''2 when the Shawnee Mission Uoard of Iducation 
passed a resolutit)n urging the administratit)n to increase its efforts 
in hiinivr i|ualifieil nunt>rity teaclKI^ 

Unlike similar actions in other school s\ stems throughout the 
United States, the Ut)ard resolution was not designed to pacify 
community pressure or necessarily create a show of good faith to 
any specific federal or judicial agencies. Rather, it came because 
the Board o\ I ducation recognized the impt)rtance t)f exposing 
students to a diversity of educational experiences so they might be 
better prepared to live in a country whose society is becoming 
increasingly pluralistic and whose future social problems will be 
solved by building respect and understanding for individual 
differences not by retreating or becoming isolated from them. 

in Its two years of operatit)n the Suburban Intercultural 
Teacher Education (SlTi:) program has prepared numerous 
minority student teachers for the "cultural shock" of living and 
leaching in a suburban setting. Several of the teachers trained 
through the prt)gram have been hired by Shawnee Mission and arc 
rapidly becoming recognized as outstanding in the field of 
education. 

The SITI: student teacher program has been enthusiastically 
accepted by our community, staff and Board of Education as being 
a constructive endeavor which has the ultimate goal of improving 
educational opportunity for every student. While it would be 
premature and folly to boast of widespread attitude changes among 
students, staff and community, we e:m say the Shawnee Mission 
School District has a good, solid beginning at helping students 
confront the challenge of a pluralistic society. 
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Tin: SUHURH AN INTERCULTURAL TtACHtR 
I l)U( ATION PROGRAM 



INTRODUCTION 

The Suburban Intcrcultural Teacher Hdueat ion (SITE) program 
was initialeil in January, h)73, in the Shawnee Mission, Kansas 
Public School System. Vhe primary goal ot the program was to 
prepare minority teachers to cope effectively with the problems of 
teaching in a suburban school environment. 

The Shawnee Missii>n School District assumed leadership in 
carrying out Ihc program. Additional financial support for program 
developmcni came from the Kansas City Association of Trusts and 
I'oundatiimN. (iiani ( lothier conceptualized the training program 
and sened as Program Development Specialist, Seven students from 
langston University, Lincoln University and the University of 
Arkansas. Pine HluH participated in the original project. 

Although no systematic assessment was made of the initial 
program, staff members and Shawnee Mission administrative 
personnel felt the concept was sound and deserved further 
application. Consequently, a second program was carried out during 
the second half of the h)73-74 academic yean This effort was made 
possible by a grant from the Hallmark Foundation and continued 
support by the Shawnee Mission School District. Three black 
elementary students from Lincoln University and one black social 
studies student from the University of Kansas participated in the 
training activities. All were in their final semester of a teacher 
education curriculum. 

Lhis monograph describes the rationale for this unique project, 
its operation, and some of the findings which appear to have 
significaiii implications lor the preparation of minority teachers for 
suburban school systems. 
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riiv' progniin ovoivcU lioin ihc jinnving roiili/ation that not only 
couKI minoritv toachors contrihuto olIoctivelN to the ciliuation 
procosN in suburban schools, but that Iciial pivssurc may be used to 
roi|uiio such employ niont. Although the busing of pupils has become 
so enmeshed in emotional, political, and legal considerations that 
little constructive action toward increased multi-ethnic 
understanding is occurring^ there is relatively little opposition to the 
desegregation of teaching stalls. Regardless of the outcome of the 
pupil desegregation issue, it seems certain that increased numbers of 
minority teachers will be employed in previously all-white suburban 
districts. 

Potential beneHts accompany this promise ot expanded 
opportunities for minority teachers. Our society will benefit from 
efforts to enhance multi-cultural learning. Suburban pupils will gain a 
broader understanding of our pluralistic society through interaction 
with minority teachers in the classroom. Many negative stereotypes 
may be disproven. ( ertainly minority teachers have a moral as well as 
a legal right to practice professional skills wherever vacancies occur. 

Serious dangers also accompany this change. Minority teachers 
employed in suburban schools often feel rejected by white colleagues 
and risk rejection by former friends when in their social groups. Such 
feelings of alienation encourage the maintenance of segregated 
society. A further danger exists. White teachers are rarely blamed for 
failure to cope with the unfamiliar environment of an inner-city 
school. However, when minority teachers fail to succeed in a 
suburban school for similar reasons, the tendency to use the negative 
stereotype of "innate inferiority of minorities" will undoubtedly be 
used by suburban dwellers unsympathetic to any desegregation 
efforts. 

Evidence indicates suburban children are. in some ways, 
culturally disadvantaged. The child who grows up in a suburb with its 
emphasis on economic status and conformity, and never has come in 
contact on a personal level with anyone of a different race or ethnic 
group, is not prepared to live in or solve the problems of a pluralistic 
society.- There is little opportunity for the suburban child to see 
people of a minority group in any but a servile role. A theme written 
by a freshman college girl who grew up in a wealthy suburb of 
Pittsburg illustrates this point. 
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In Ml. I objiiMii, the ouU Ncuinos I saw vnvm j vUvniiir/ u.»tuvM . .i ii-. h - ,i 

l>UV M\ lllllll nJhm^I UMi.lu*jN .iSSllinOll WV Wiml l .ill .|l ;Jl.t'.l . : ,. , 

Wi>rlil siniiliii lo Ml. I vh;iiiuii. m> |)h)!iMi'i| tis thiin tlu- s^mli,! iuotl ni 
uti tviMV-liiwct. culiut.ilK ilopttvoii ioinniiiiiitv . vvtu iv iIk ImikIi 
ailmittOit ono Noiiro tjinilx js ;i \okc\\ s\u*\\ i»l I)i.>i!umIv I'»vi' hui \v..nM 
Nluuiilci il ;i iiKMiilvi ol ooni:iciJiiii*M» wotc tt> \\},\u\ ,\ \<imm. ' 

A study nuulc i)l wliito pupils in suhnrlMn >k\ i»ritl,n\ nJh'.oK m 
Jackson County. Missouri. Nhowal tluti lew pupiK in :i sampU- ^jnnip 
rcportal niojniniirul contact with hhicks I ho in;ijniii\ iioiih*. ! kiu w 
more than one bhick person well, nur !i;kI :i sniule hl.u k iVieiiil ilK'ir 
own age. i ^ 

(*ultural isolation and stereotypes of thi> naiuiv :nv d^. lrinKMital 
to all segments ol* society. Persons who ha\o been elo>el\ associated 
with this prohkin conchkle posili\.» ivsulis accrue lioin nkMniiii^riil 
relations with someone Irom a dilTeivnl raec ni eullmv. liertiard 
Watson, hiiladelphia s Deputy Superiiiieiuleni Un IManniiiii. s!;it,,s. 
"1 don't think lurthering the acceptance ot* the hiack educati>r within 
the profession has anythinj* to do with ethics or morality. ITs a 
pragmatic tact that white children need to Iv taught to undcistaiul 
that blacks are people, just like anyone else. And an iiUcgralcd stall 
will help put this lesson across to everyone/'^ AnotluM cducalor^ Dr. 
Dan Levine. Director of the ( enter tor the Slud\ ot Nte!ri»|n)litan 
Problems in Inlucation. I niveiNily ol MissDnri a! Kansas ( |\. says. 
*'The most distressing result of separation is dial il pre\enls whiles 
tVom understanding what it is like lo live in a t?hetli» Dr. NiMina 
Jean Anderson, ( onsullant lor Inleivnhnial I iluealiMii tn the St. 
Paul Public Schools reports. "It was I'ell (h:i( siiuL nts hoih black and 
white needed more than just mixing. I he\ needed leaeliers iil varit^us 
racial backgrounds in the classroom." * 

A study was nuuleorihe iinpael ol iuUiMalinL' lavullies tri areas 
where de facto segregation existed ainon>! the pnpils I he\ lomul 
that the attitudes orteaehers towards biiaeial siinalnMiv ^veined ;<» l»e 
an added variable in the praise-critieisin dinieusiun oi leaelier 
behavior. This report indicateil thai ekisses in whuh llie leaJier's 
race dilTered l*ri>m thai oT the pupils haJ inoie piaiso and less 
criticism on the part of the leaeher. As a result the pu|>ils s^\tned 
more motivated io achieve. ^ 

Schools have begun to react to this pnihlein. In an opint^n poll 
conducted by Nation's Schools and reported \\\ M.iv. o. I^i^vll on 
a five percent proportional sampHng ol I4.(HH) school aviniinisiiators 
in 50 states, it was found that 4J1 per eeni saw possibilities lor 
recruiting black teachers as opposeil to M pei ^.eni two ye.tis 
previously J 
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Al'p;iiv tl\ 111' l iHiils will insist on phivin^ a loU' in tliis matter. 
In Siin ! i.'.'i iNvo. i.'lii iii.r iIk- I'nital States Suproiiio Court 
gave i:- lulint' t»ii liu ^v\..n \^ ( iKiilottc-NKvklonlnnii HoanI of 
laikition c.^. .Ilia.;.' Slii-N \ W^'iivl nil'.! that tlio OoctriiK 
haiulal ilow:. iliv ipiv < . .1 ipiMuil to ii tii-SoiitlKTii schools 
as \\\ll as ili..s. suite's \ . u- sc;jivitaiii>ii hail Ivon kiially raiiiiroU. 
lU- l.iOcl. il ii San I raiKiso> Schi>v)l System to proocilo 
imm.vliatoh with n.s.ii -iiati. m plans. Iliroc ot the jiuiiloliiK's set up 
apply spcciUcal'v i^vkIkms 

^. lisKiblislii H I ' kiiaN toi luring of icadicrs aiid administralurs 
whivli will : \ti\t". |)M»inoic r[w\:\\ Iv.ibiia' in the respective stalTs. 

4, i:Ni.iWi<liiiK' n I i'i;u;i.v.^ l-ii iho asM^.inienl of icaoliors and 
ailinmiNii.ii wIikIi will •!> piomoto i;ici;il l>:il;iiice ol" llle 

> I M.i. !oi lilt.- ass.uniiv.'iit ''I lOaclitfrs and 

.lllIllllll^lla^-l^ v.tiiJi will .nvVlivoK pi'Mimlo L'i|iKili/alion of 
coinpiMciK v ... u'.kImiiu .iiiJ ailniiniNli.iiii>" at all sclitiols.l'' 

Othor citi. s m '.vhich c-oiiits havo louiul iliscriniiiiatory practice 
in teacher assiuniiK'iit are Pasadena and OxnarU. ( alii; Las Vegas; 
IX'uver; South lloliaml. III.: Indianapolis: ;ind Detroit. Pontiac and 
Kalania/oo. Mich.'' 

Kecruitinjior leassiiininii hiaek teachers to white schools may be 
ordered by the courts, but accomplishinu this in a way which is 
beneficial not onlv tt) the children bnt the iirt)ressional person as well 
requires careful evaluation and systematic planninii for an effective 
solution to the problem. 

Since dcscua-yation of schools beiian in the fifties, many 
teachers have cri)ssed over the racial barrier. The literature indicates 
that for many, the experience has been not only traumatic, but in 
some instances made t leni feel compelled to leave the teaching 
profession. C lifton Claye, Texas Southern University, made a study 
of white and black cross-i)ver teachers. One area investigated was 
problems of black teachers in a white school. He listed the ten most 
prevalent pn)blems reported by the black teachers as: 

I, Social iM'laiuiii til viosNt'wi tcailioo 
1 Discipline Mul (.la^Moom coiiiu>l 

Viiaiivo i .ivnial icaciii-ii .i> lonocicd and oi expressed in student 

MiavitH 

4 I iilainiliaiilv with stiKK'iUs' l>:itki!i"nitnlN. kkv. and/or language 

ft 

4 




5. Working with stuilents wlio liave iiufrc parental supp« t. icsouuv 
anil onriihnuMit oxpiMicnccs llian those ol ptevjous classes 

6. Ciaps in eotniminicatiini between teacher anil teachoi 

7/), (tied) Working with students who liave less parental siippoii. 
rcsoiiiccs and eiiiiclnuent experiences than those ot' previous classes 

Paretital and cotnniutnty rejection as rellected in altitudes and 
hehaviiir towards teacher 

Rejection hecause ol paicntal expectations as reflected in student 
hehavior 

10. Gaps in coinniunicatitMi hctweoii principals and teacliors.^ 

The study turtlier suptiesis tluit the two niccs co-exist with 
separate cultural p;iUcriis, mores, uiul stuiulards of behavior, thus 
making it dirilciilt Tor them to understand and appreciate each other. 
The problem is further compoiiiuled because the black leels rejected 
by his peeis in the while school and upon his return to his own 
community is avoided by lomier iVieiids. Such feelings of ahcnation 
result in a tendency for minority teachers to elect to remain within 
their segregated society.^ 

No systematic ellbrt to develop a comprehensive model for 
training minority teachers to work in non-familiar school 
environments has been reported. However, some school systems have 
tried to solve this problem with summer workshops and in-service 
training. Studies indicate there has been a general iinprovetnent when 
this has been attempted. In 1%^). there was a summer institute to 
ifuprove human relations between black and white school personnel 
by Duplin County Board of Education at KenansvilU\ North 
Carolina. I < Another project took place in the Chattanooga* 
Tennessee Public Schools in |n this project, staff desegregation 
took the form of interracial team teaching. Three methods of 
inservice training were employed: workshops for teachers and 
principals before the opening of school: planning and evaluation 
sessions during the school year, and on-the-job training in daily 
sessions with resource teachers. At the end of the year in a one-day 
evahiation session, the teachers reported "comfortable** interracial 
relations had developed among the teachers of the teams, i^ 

A similar project was undertaken in the summer of 1073 by the 
Grand Rapids. \tichit!an Public School Systetn. Acting under a court 
order to desegregate school faculties, the (irand Rapids system 
implemented a tlve-day community understanding to prepare 
teachers affected by the decision to work effectively in their new 
assignments. .An evaluation of the workshop showed that: 
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1. IvmJkts ikuK .isMciuil ti» vimols in ihc iniicrcitx wen- nu>re 
poviiiv,' III th*' jviviptions ul thoir ri'sjuviivc ciuiromnciil at 
Ihv. ^lul iW llio vv«»rkslion tli;in «hcv were :it the kjiimiini!. 

2. IniKM vitN lc;iclKrs ;is>ii!iK-d tt» milcr vil\ ncIiooIs viowal the 
«MitvM-cilv oii\iii>iinu-nl in ;i \a\ |U)silivc in;iiincr holh before 
;iiiil ;ilu i the uiuksliup. hill lre«|uently viewed it less pDsitively 
;ii Ww (.uiKhisitMi than thev iliil ;it the hetiimiinn. 

Ihe repurt .hikUiiUiI lh:ii \\t)rkshop p:irtieip;mls "appiirently 
attiiiiied more reahstic ;iiul less sicreiHypeJ perceptitMis ol the sehool 
emironmeiils in wliieh they will he teuehinp in l^>73-74." Ihis 
eonclusion w;is Mihsi;intiateil hy :i slalement by school 
;iilmiuisiralors of a harinonitms ;iikI prtKluelivc sclun)l ye;ir in spite 
of staff transfers. 

With the-^o e»»nsiiK i:itii'ns in iniml anil lve;insc of the nrtient 
neeessitN to insure the suceess of teacher ilescjirej-aliim. it seemed 
esscntiai that a proftram to prepare minority teachers for suburban 
schotWs he caretiilly foriuulateil anil thoroughly tested. 
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(DiKvpliuili/atioi/ol \\w Sill pii)t!i;im ;kti\ilics hascil on 
thoroughly tcstcil procalnrcs ilrawn ium Ihc luitionallv recot!iii/Cil 
Cooperative Urban Tcaihor Kdiicallon KlITI ) prot!rai;i> This 
protsrain has been singularly siiccossrul in proparinis teachers lor 
inner-city schools. It is baseil on the premise that nuliviiliials act in a 
given situation acconlini! to their perceptions of that situation, but 
that their perceptions are based on a hretinie oT prior experiences 
and their interpretations of these eNperienccs. This premise seemed 
ei|ually appropriate lor the Sill program and would necessitate a 
lleld-based program where participants could engage in activities and 
be confronted with experiences from which realistic perceptions 
could be developed concerning the environment and life styles of 
suburban children. 

Ohfirfiivs 

A l6-weck. reality oriented, suburban based program was 
designed for the preparation of prospective minority teachers. The 
primary objectives of the training program were to: 

1. Tacilitate participant self-understanding of anxieties, 
insecurities and prejudices: 

2. Enhance participant understandings of pupils* environment: 

3. I:quip participants with teaching skills appropriate for suburban 
pupils: and 

4. linable participants \o integrate these skills and understandings 
into beiiavior patterns which will prepare them to cope with 
suburban classroom situations. 

PnnrJurcs 

To conduct a program to achieve the objectives stated above, an 
interdisciplinary staff consisting of a sociologist, mental health 
specialist and teacher educators was ulili/ed. Three of the staff had 
had prior involvement with the Clill: program and one was an 
experienced teacher from the Shawnee Mission School System. The 
staff was viewed as a microscopic ^'United Nations" because of its 
varied ethnic origins. One Mexican-American, one black American* 
one first generation Russian-American and two white Americans 
worked cohesively as a developmental staff. 
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I 'a- si ,11 w;l^ miiiUil hy a-iCiin h;isic ci>nsUlonitions. For 
osiiini .-. II V .l^ uMh/Jd lliiii siiiiU'iils oiiloriny llu- SI Tl- proisram had 
co'nipl ..hI inosi ol (Ik-ii i.mJum soiiikM'u- of auirsos. 

riuiv iho umJkm- oiliK;ilii>n coinpoiK-iil mmis-Ih to pmvulo ;i lioncral 
sol i.l coiKvplN porliiK'iil li» llio ilovolopiiKMil ol kvcl I III! skills, with 
Piirluuliir .ilionlion diavu'ii lowiinl Mio pn.blom ol kMChmii m a 

siibii Imii schoi'l. . , ^ ,. 

Siiuloms woiv not iirbilnirily lormi lo iiccopi ;i parliailar set ol 
aluv:it.oiuil priiKip;ils. K;iihor. ihoy woiv prcscnicil with a variety ol 
altcriuiio assiimpiions coiKorniii}! Ihc icMchiiiji-lcainmii process and 
ro<iuirod lo solcci :i course oi action consislciil with the iissiimptioiis 
they miphl make. Similarly, ihey were iioi forced to accept a spcci tc 
set of leaching siraiesiies. but were requirvd lo aiuily/.e sysiematically 
dillerom icachini! sivles and to dm-lop individual strategies in 
harnuMiv with the ieachini!-kMi'»iin' ussumpiions ihey had ..ccepted. 

\.\ivitios siuh ;is analysis of lilms and vu'oo tapes, live 
classrt)om ohsorvalions and micro-teaching were geared to the major 
amc.-pis under consideration at any given lime. Participation in field 
acliviiies and seminar topics were conduced in relation to student 
amcerns. Stiulcnts were free lo queslion. disagree with, take issue 
with or ask loi claril icalion from staff members at any time. 

The sociologv component was designed to aid the prospective 
teacher in exploring social systems which inlluencc suburban life and 
the educational setting. Students were encouraged to examine this 
communitv and its socio-cultural institutions in terms of the impact 
on residents generally and • M; ils in particular. Attention was giveii o 
the ways in which these ^ ^ .s affect the personal growth of bath 
teachers and pupils. Students were encouraged to examine these 
forces to determine how they might be utilized to effect a more 
realistic education for the suburban child. Thus, the sociology 
component not only looked at what is, but posed the broader 
uueslion of what society could or should be. 

Field activities solidified, in a supplementary and 
complimentarv fashion, the concepts discussed in seminars. To a 
large extent these activities were designed to minimize culture shock, 
aid students in interpreting the community liuough the eyes ot 
pupils, and provide an experiential base for applying seminar 
concepts to field observations. . 4U 

The mental health component was based on the conviction that 
an insecure teacher is incapable of fulfilling adequately the role of a 
professional teacher. Competent teachers must be emotionally 
mature they must understand their own prejudices, attitudes toward 
authority and defense mechanisms. This self knowledge was seen as a 
prerequisite to understanding pupils and to encouraging their growth 
toward self understanding. 

8 ' 



Throe nuiin go;ils wore piirsiioil in iho inoiUul lioulth 
oomponont: 

L To help sliiilonls Jisot)vor ;iiul Jisouss unrosolvod foolhigs ;iboiit 
thomsolves ;iiul thoir rolations with ihoso ;iround thorn (pcors, 
puronts. toachors, do.), 

2. To support siiiilcnls porsoiuilly ;iiul prot'ossion;illy ami \) holp 
maintain thoir moralo at an optional lovcL particularly during 
student toaohint*. 

3. To teach students as much as possible during tlio semester about 
the emotional and psychological development of the child. 

These activities wore carried against the backdrop of minority 
students living and working in an unfamiliar suburban environment. 
Content was focused on problems verbalized by seminar participants 
growing out of classroom and community encounters. Seminars were 
freo-tloaling discussions in which students were free to state a 
problem, ask for holp, assist others with suggestions or advice, or take 
up professional administrative or personal issues. The mental health 
instructor tried to keep discussions focused on the main issue and 
acted as a resource person when requested or when specific technical 
information was needed. 

The program format for all components typically provided for a 
seminar period to introduce a significant problem or raise questions; 
for field experiences where opportunities were provided to gather 
first-hand data: and for a further seminar session to analyze data 
gathered from the experiences and draw tentative conclusions. The 
content developed by the interdisciplinary staff was then integrated 
into a tentative scope and sequence calendar of program activities 
which served as the blueprint for carrying out program content. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABU I'uotiUAM \ssi ssmi;nt 

.1. h<ihuiiii>ii \ 



.\llht)iiJih the iilliiiKi'.- vU'toriiiiiKitioii ol pioiii'iini siucoss is Ihc 
pcirorm;iii<\' o\ inin<)rit\ tonclu'is in siilniiKin classiooms. it is 
impoiinni lo imiIkt ;is nuich inl\)inuilit)ii ;is pussihlo ivjiiiriliiiL' 
pro}«r.nn Dpiiiiliitii ;iiul p:iilicip;inl prDiiivss ilurin.i' Iho li;iininj» 
pcritul. Tluis. woiv t.i>lk\lvil U) poiinil ink-rona's Id he nuuk' 
rccariUn.u pn)iii;iin cHocts i'H p;irlioip:inls ;iiul Ihoii ahilily to 
ilomDnstnilc torl;iiii skills ivhiloil to ilosiroil clasMotmi pcilornuinco. 

Data collection (.oiisistcil of the tollowiiiji: 

/. Siihifilivi niiiisiin's 

Participants were asked to give their impressions ol' 
the instructional activities ol the previous week 
dmint! the first eight weeks of the program. I heir 
evaluation o\' tlie importance of each activity was 
soliciteil as well as the overall impact of the program. 

/). Still i I'.valualiitn Uvptnts 

Uach staff member evaluated the extent to which 

participants attained program objectives. Based on 
these evaluations, recommendations were made to the 

Shawnee Mission School District concerninp 

participant qualifications for employment in the 
system. 

c. Sutnrrishifi Teacher Ratings 

Hach supervising teacher completed an extensive 
rating inventory on her/his student teacher. This 
report was related to student teacher performance in 
the assigned classroom. 
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BEST COPY AVAIUIBLE 

Ohjectivc iiicasmcs were administored on a pre*piM ksi 
hasis lo ilctcmiinc projiram effects on certain particip;iiii 
characleristics. Hie following instruments were used: 

(I. The IWsnmil Orientation Inventory (POIi. 

The Personal Orientation invenlory is a stanil;itili/eil 
psycholojiical inventory which assesses the degree t<» 
which one can be classified as a "self-actiiali/ed" 
person. The instrument is hased on psychologisi 
Abraham Maslow's concept of the self-act uali/ini: 
person who is seen as utilizing all of his uniipie 
capabilities and is free of inhibitions, thereby living a 
more enriched life than the average person, I'lie 
inventory consists of 150 two-choice, mutually 
exclusive, value and behavior judgements, 1*01 items 
are purported to be non-threatening to examinees. 
Fourteen sub-scales and two ratio scores are 
delineated for the inventory: 

Time Incompetence (l^ The time incompetent 

person lives primarily in the past, with guilt and 
resentment, and/or in the future, with idealized 
goals, expectations and fears. 

Time Competence (T^) - The time competent 

person lives primarily in the present, less 
burdened by guilts and with full awareness and 
ability to tie the past and the future 
meaningfully to present working goals. 
Time Ratio (T|/Tc) - Degree to which one is 

"present-oriented." 

Other Directed ne ss (O) - Degree to which an 

individuaPs mode of reaction is oriented toward 
his or herself. 

^^I'^H R atto (O/O - Degree to which reactivity 

orientation is basically toward others or self. 

Self-Ac tua lizing V alue - Degree to which an 

individual holds and lives by values of 
self-actualizing people. 

Exi stent iality - Degree of one's flexibility in 

applying self-actualizing values or principles to 
one's life. " ^ 

I I* 



Feeling Reactivity Dogreo of sensitivity to one's 

own noods iind tVoliniis. 
Spontaneity Ability to react spontaneously or to 

be oneself 

Self-Regard Ability to like oneself because of one's 

strength as a person. 
Self-Acceptance Acceptance of oneself in spite of 

one's weaknesses or deficiencies. 
Nature of Man Degree to which one sees man as 

essentially good. 

Synergy Ability to see opposites of life (such as 

work and play or selfishness and selflessness) as 
being meaningfully related. 

Acceptance of Aggre.ssic i - Ability to accept anger 

or aggression within oneself as natural. 

Capacity for Intimate Contact - Ability to develop 

meaningful, physical realtionships with other 
human beings. 

Community Percept ions hiventory 

This instrument is a semantic-differential type 
inventory which assesses participant perceptions of 
the community under investigation. It consists of 10 
different dichotomous terms related to each of four 
general community characteristics - social, physical, 
economic and educational. 

Inter penoml Perception Method ( iPM ) . 

Because of the unique nature of the program, 
supervising teachers and participants were provided 
training manuals, "Enriching Student Teaching 
Relationships," designed to improve communication 
and enhance interpersonal relationships. Feelings of 
distance, defensiveness and discomfort frequently are 
reported by teacher candidates and supervising 
teachers in conventional programs. It was 
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luputhcNi/ccI that such feelings might Iv even vi\M^ \ 
in \\w Sill program ;nul special aNsiNianc\' WiuiKI * 
neeikil. I his nistrinnent nieasineil the inipaet oi it. 
program on the interpersonal pwrcepluMis . i 
participant and supervising teacher. The resinui . 
were eliciteil at three levels: 
1 1 I low true do you think the rollowing are .* 
2) How would he/she answer the I'ollowing? 
^\ How would he/she think you have answered iIk 
following? 

The instrument thus assesses how each person in the 
dyad perceived the ''accuracy'' or "truth'' oi a 
concept » their perception of the others' perception 
and their perception of the others' perception uf 
Ihcm. 

/y. SionfHjrv (tt Siihiirtiyc Mciisun's 

Data of this nature are impossihie to quantify. Ilowev .,some 
participant reactions arc extremely revealing. For example, one 
pariicipantN major expressed concern during the first two weeks of 
the program was the fear suburban police would arrest him simply 
tor being in the suburban community. A second participant voiced 
anxiety over required walk tours through the community. She 
commented, '•VVe have a problem. We don't have cars and there's no 
public transportation like we're used to. And Pm afraid to walk in 
Shawnee Mission." On the surface these fears may scon groundless 
even bordering on paranoia. However, a minimum of investigation 
will reveal that black people have learned well the lesson that, unless 
they are dressed in a service uniform or as a maid, they simply do not 
walk or drive in many suburban communities. 

Another student was awed by the informality of the seminar 
leaders. She reacted, was surprised that Dr. Kartus wanted us to 
call him by his first name« it almost blew my mind it was a trip. I 
don't think I could." 

The initial classroom observations were an educational 
highlight. One participant's reaction revealed not only a motive for 
enrolling in the program, but also a limited perspective of human 
behavior: 
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\\w out' in"si iinp.Mi.iiit iliiiiu I U';iiiu\l ilurini; ms i\m> days ohsi'ivinji in 
ilu' i l.iNM(M.ii) w.is iImi kills ;iK' kills ami iIiov'k- all ilic sanii.'. Tlif imly 
ililtoioikc Is (li.it ilios all ci'iiic III ilillcivnl si/os, shapes and oolitrs. 

Oik- ill Ilk- nMsoiis wli\ I ilividoil !>• d.< ins siudoiii tiM.liiii;-' in ilu Sill 
pioiii.iiii was SI. that I vould iiol a\\a> tii>n> llic dictio ncIh"»In wlk-ic llic 
discipline pi.ilikMii is a (uoMcni. and uvuli in ilk- siibiiiliaii siIu.oIn wlioio 
kills snpposi-dU spitko \\licii spokoii In. Ml (ip siiaiglii in iIk-ii chaiis and 
atliMulod elass cvviy day. By I liday, I ro;ili/od llial I lan righl inlowhati 
was tnini: lo run away lioni llicro's in* place lo iiiii. 

l*;iilicipaiiis also vicwoil the coimminity tour as siiiniricant. It 
was startliiiii to learn that the two students who had lived their entire 
lives in Kansas City within 10 miles of Shawnee Mission had 
never seen the eoninuiiiity. One partieipant eomnicnted: "The tour 
jiave nu' an insiiiht into the conimunity. an idea of the kind of people 
I Alii h. w rktiii; vith. It also broadened my scope ol how the 
coinniiinity nmiies Irom wealthy to welfare. " 

Alter seeiii}! some of the older seetions of the eonimunity. 
participants agreed the inner-city eomnuinities to which they were 
accustomeil luiil homes as nice as they were observing. Perhaps the 
reaction, -l itulinii out that Shawnee Mission had poor pet>ple on 
welfare was the vdiicaiional highlijiht of the tour." best 
sunimari/es the impact of this particular field experience. 

Durinti the second and third weeks of the program, participants 
reacted primarily to the socio-cultural experiences. They were 
ama/ed at the range of apparent minority employment opportunities 
"I think the minority group is in demand. . .1 feel this is an 
opportunity to get good jobs and to meet people of different cultural 
backgrounds," and compared seminar presentations with field 
experience. "I could relate what Carlos said to what the different 
statf members of the public health centers were saying." 

As the program progressed, participant reactions began to 
rellect their involvement on classroom situations. One student 
reported: 

My RMeiion l.» llijililaiid SclttH»l ihis week was ih jt I have been accepted, 
and evviyiHie thai I have ct»me in coiiiact with thinks higlily of me. The 
siudeiiis adiniie ine and we witrk very well lotitfthor inside and luiisidenf 
ilic itass, fhev twiiole sehoith have really made nie Icel a pan .., ihe 
schnol alr.-ady.' Th - paionis that I have met have heeii healitiliil. rcspecilnl 
and >.iiik\'ined. 
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At about this point one incident occurred that emphasized th« 
importance of the mental health component. A female student came 
to the mental health seminar obviously agitated. She reported that a 
white, married student teacher had, in front of a number of teachers 
in the lounge, asked her for a date while his wife was out of town. 
Since she had never been approached by a white man before, she was 
visibly upset. Her comment was, "I wouldn*t have been surprised if a 
black man had done this, but 1 didn't think a married white man 
would do such a thing!" 

The entire session dealt with her anxiety. The mental health 
specialist was able not only to help reduce the anxiety level of this 
particular student, but also to help other participants develop 
generalizations regarding potential problems of a similar nature and 
alternative strategics for dealing with them. 

By the end of the fifth week, after spending a weekend in the 
home of white, suburban residents, participants were able to react 
openly to some of the social and economic pressures impinging upon 
their lives. Coming to a Monday seminar meeting, the staff was 
greeted with the following message written on the chalkboard: 



Dear Staff: Important!!! 

1 . Tired of white folks 1 student 

2. Didn*t like the live-in 2 students 

3. No social activities 2 students 

4. Don*t like 4:00 meetings 1 student 

5. Dislike microteaching 1 student 



6. We (all) want to get paid!!! 

Participants were quick to emphasize the fact they had no 
particular animosity toward white people, but that suburban life 
styles were different and social contacts With black friends were 
limited. They expressed a strong desire for additional contacts with 
the black community. 

Economic pressures were a major concern. Most participants 
had obtained loans to stay in college. The intensity of the program 
made it nearly impossible for them to engage in part time work. The 
sixth-week reaction of one student succinctly stated her feelings: 

i feel kind of disgusted about not having any money. We are luppoied do 
some volunteer work 4 hours/week for this Soc. thing and that miket me 
kind of mad to have to work for nothing especially someplace wheie I 
don't care to render my services anyway. It's bad enough to have to ilmoit 
beg my parents for S 10 which is barely enough to eat lunch and help T.J. 
with gas but then tu have to go evenings and work too is enough to drive 
anybody. But I won't worry about it since there's noUiing I can do. Que* 
Serra. . . 
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Hy tho I'lul i)t tiK' sovonth wook. the sni- particip;ints appoaivd 
to luivo rosolvotl most ot the prohloins rolatiny to the physical 
onviromnoiit aiul woiv ready to looiis on their stmlent teaehing 
assignmcni. Ilk- Ibllowing coinineut appears to siinimari/e their 
attitiulos. " Ihis has heen a pretty gooil week. I really enjoyed doing 
my olvsorvation and am ready to begin student teaching. I really 
enjoyed the inieiD-leaehing this week and I think I did very well. Pm 
sure Vm going to enjoy working with my supervising teacher." 

.Although no written, formal evaluation ot SHI- participants 
was made hy the stall. et)ntinuuus monitoring of student progress 
was an integral part of the program, liach student !eacher was visited 
at regular intervals and weekly mental health seminars were held 
throughout the program. 

In most instances, program activities were performance based. 
Thus, students were required to demonstrate skill in micro-teaching, 
chart supportive services for pupils offered by the school system, 
roet)rd t)bservations in making an analysis of the physical 
environment of the eonimunity. and submit a comprehensive report 
of the socio-eultural environment. 

During stude .t teaching the staff and supervising teachers 
discovered, in some participants, a subject matter weakness in math 
and the language arts. With the cooperation of the Shawnee Mission 
School District consultants, a remedial program was carried out to 
strengthen participants' backgrounds in these subjects. In a final 
report to the District the staff unanimously recommended the 
employment of three program participants. 

Supervising teac'^ers were considered a vital part of the SITE 
program. I hcy met with staff and participants for an informal buffet 
supper before activities began and participated in a one-day 
orientation with their student teachers on the first day of the 
program. Students spent an average of one and one-half days per 
week in the assigned classroom during the first seven weeks and were 
full-time student teachers for nine weeks. Thus, staff, students and 
supervising teachers formed a close-knit operating unit, 

,.\ll supervising teachers rated SITI" student teachers as 
above-average in performance. Special strengths noted were "rapport 
with students" and "encouraging honest relationships with and 
between students," Suggestions for improvement pointed to the need 
for continued effort to overcome inadequate backgrounds in 
academic preparation, particularly in communication skills. 
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Perhaps the most complete and illuminating evaluation of a 
participant came from a supervising teacher who missed a conference 
because of a dental appointment. While in the doctor s waiting room, 
she wrote these poignant comments: 

What I appreciate about TJ. (Ili.> name - I like 'Taylor JelTries \ hut 
I won*t call him that if he doesn't like it!) 

L lie really likes children - it*s obvious he liglits up in expression 
when he watches children or talks with them. 

2. He is kind - with children, and with oUier people too (me also). 
There is no unkind teasing nor any harshness in his handling of discipline 
in our room. 

I sense a genuine concern for the problems each child faces, as he 
becomes aware of them - and for older children he knows in other 
relatiimdiips. 

3. His sense of humor is always operating, and a really nice smile goes 
with it. ITs giH>d to work with someone who can laugh easily and can 
enjoy kindergarten humor. (Pm also glad you know you mustn't laugh* at 
the children. That would hurt them, and me!) 

4. He is perceptive. A sensitive reaction to problems within a situation, 
or a personal! ty« always seems to show up, and there is a growing tendency 
to handle the problem competently and calmly to ease the upset and start 
a positive reaction. (I have seen you help the children this way, often, T.J., 
and several times you have also helped me personally. Pm sure this will 
come across to fellow*teachers and to parents. Do keep helping when you 
see a spot tike that* that others need you.) 

5. He ''flUs in'' fast whenever the cooperating teacher gets interrupted 
and takes over smoothly and capably. This is something that is wonderful 
in a team-teaching situation. It certainly is greatly appreciated by \ne, and 
lets the children know they can carry on with either teacher. (You are 
their friend now« as you can surely see. They trust you as a mature friend 
who can guide them firmly and wisely.) 

6. He has a warm and pleasant voice, that always sounds courteous. (I 
hope you will also tell me anything that bothers or worries you. You are 
doing something new and difficult for you - and it would be difficult for 
others. I know I would ftnd it very very hard to be the only teacher of my 
race in an ail-any thing school! I admire your courage.) 
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7. Mi. If .iiul mure lie is lakiiiji on ivspoiisibiliiy about tlio school. ;ind 
cs|Kii;illy :il»>«iii niii i.KMii iiuiioiials to gel out. to put away. Iniiig Irom 
amMliei room. ImiIK iiii biurils. |tri»nrain-plaiining. ele. (I like ii very niucb 
whei) yoii lake ovei any area ol plunning. piograminii\g. record keeping, 
u-airaiii-iiiii. Inuisekecping and i\eaiciiiiig-np. and whatever else. This isn't 
Kvaiise I want to be relieved ot n\y work, but because I want yiui to feel 
ii\ your mhiii as well as mine (and the childreit's). and wheit you work on 
it -.oo I tl.iiik >iM n\ay led how uuich I waitt yow io loel its yours! Alsi*. 
volt will be taKing care ot your i»wn ri»i»i\\ next year and you can be 
practicing all these things now on ours. 

lie has given mo an opportunity to prove something I've long waitted 
•.» help prove thai ai. iittegrateu kindergarieit is the best kind. I would 
really like ii> blend all races, as I did once in a pre-school. Small children 
are the very best people to work with. I was so glad when Kyracante. Bui 
this is eveit better. We n t only are intJiT'iting 2 ram in kindergarten very 
happily, we also have a mail ieacher. Tha: has got lo be sonie klitd of a 
record. (I'm so glad I got to be in on it!> 

( '. Summary ttf Objective Measures 

As a I'ltrtlKT nieatis of assessitig progratu effects, itiventories 
described previously were administered oti a pro-post test basis. 
Results frotu tliesc tests are shown on Tables I, 2 and 3. 

Table I shows test results trotn the Personal Orientation 
Inventory, ('otnparisoti scores from Cooperative Urban Teacher 
tducalion students from 10 sites across the nation, CUTE students 
fiom the original program in Kansas City, and a 'normal" group 
provided by the inventory author, are also shown. It .should be noted 
that generally pre- and post test scores for SITK students were not 
signitlcantiy different. Desired changes In terms of a "self-actualized" 
person occurred in sub-scales Ti (Time Incompetence), Tc (Time 
Competence). Ex (Existentiality), S (Spontanicty), Sa (Self 
Acceptance) and C (Capacity for Intimate Contact). Slight changes in 
an undesirable direction were shown in sub-scales O (Other 
Directedness). SAV (Self Actualizing Value), Fr (Feeling Reactivity) 
Nc (Nature of Man) and Sy (Synetgy). Although these changes may 
be negative in terms of a "Self-Actualized" person, it is possible 
participaiils perceived the suburban environment as placing a 
negative value on inner-directed, self-actualizing minority 
personalilies who are sensitive to their own needs and have high self 
regitrd. Such a possibility deserves further study. 
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An o\;nnin;tlion of l al>lc I ivvvals SH I stiuKMils' nci^Iv • 
nioiv like Ilk' "norinar' ;ulull jiioup lhan (I II jjroup Oi 

ihrco sulv^w;iU's, Ti, K*. ;iiul Si Ihc^ woiv su|HMii»i \o all ^ii'niiK 
I oi ihc nuKl pari, hmvcvcr. SH I* ^orcs \v\iv slijiluly holu\s ihos^ (»t 
other jiroiips. 

lalnilalioiis shnww in lal»lc 2 iiulicalo chaiijics in Sill 
participant iKTceptions of the Shawnee Mi>sion ei>mnuniily iUning 
llie U)-\veek pcrioil. The extremely |n)sHive pereeplions ol 
pirticii^anls reeonleil on the first Jay of the program sluniKI he 
noted. In a ilisciission perioJ after the inventory was aclministereJ, 
partiei|\ints revcaleil that they were almost totally unfamiliar with 
siihuthan life, had seklom, if ever, ilriven through a suburban 
eomtnunity aiul ilevelopeil their pereeplions almost totally from 
hearsay and impressions gained from television, newspapers and 
hooks 

\\w second administration of the inventory, taken one day 
before the program ended, revealed students had become more 
negative concerning 14 of the 40 characteristics listed in the 
inventory. In only two cases did their jvreeptions change in a 
|H)Nitive direction. It should also be noted that for eight additional 
characteristics some participants, while retaining positive 
|)erceptions, registered less positive (4 rather than 5) scores on the 
post lest. Thus, for over one-half the listed characteristics, 
participaiits revealed less positive perceptions as a residt of the 
intensive soeio-eulture exposure to the community. 

These results are much like these also rcconled in Table 2 for 
comjxirative purposes. They were compiletl during a four-day 
workshop for 47 experienced inner-city teachers of (irand Rapids, 
Michigan, in the summer of 1^)73 who were being transferred to 
suburban schools. 1he similarities are startling. In both eases 
jxirlicipants perceived suburban life in an extremely positive fashion. 
Both tended to become less positive as a result of intensive 
community analysis, while retaining an over-all positive Image of the 
communities under investigation. 

Relationships between supervising teachers and student teachers 
are a critica! factor in the success of any student teaching experience. 
Ihe stidT believed these relationships would become even more 
critical in the SITI*: piogram. In order to provide additional support 
to both parties, training manuals, ''Enriching Student Teaching 
Relationships/* by Clothier and Kingsley were provided. These 
manuals contain activities designed to foster more open 
communication and improve interactive relationships. To determine 
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BEST cow MAIIABIE ^^^^^^ 

Analysis of Pre-Pt»st Test Results 
Personal Orientation Inventory (POh 

MEAN SCORES 



Ti 
Tc 
O 
I 

SAV 
EX 
Fr 
S 
Si 
Sa 

sy 

A 
C 
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TABLl: 3 
Analysis of l*re-Post Test Results 
liUerpersunul Perceptluii Method 



MEAN SCORES 

PRETEST POSTTEST 
SITE Program 100.25 I0K.50 

Chicago State Univ. 100.04 107.:: 
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tlic olTtvis o\' this iniininj!. tho liilcrpersoiuil IVrtvption Method 
Invvntniy. ik'siiilvd L'tiiliiM. was iiscil. Scores wciv dctcrminal by 
the ilojiivc of iij-'U i iiK iu iiiniMii! the nu'inhors oftMch tcjchiiii: tc;ini. 
lahk- 3 shows the hkmii scoivs lor these tests. Tlie results reveal a 
siatisikally siiiiiifieant ihlTereiiee between the pre-test aiul post-tesl. 
It is eoncliideil siipervisinti teaehers and student teachers developed 
groater agreement in interpersonal perceptions duriiiti the course of 
the program. 

The results confirni results also shown in Table 3 of a training 
program at Chicago State University in l'>73. Chicago State 
University students and supervising teacher teams participated in a 
live-day workshop using the same materials. In both instances, 
statistically significant dilTerences of a positive nature were found. 

Siinnnjn jnj ( aiu lti\inu\ 

Based upon both subjective and objective measures, the pilot 
SHI- program must be termed successful. It would appear the 
program provided participants with experiences that enabled them to 
form realistic perceptions of a suburban community and understand 
problems they would likely encounter as teachers in such a sotting. 
They were provided with emotional support needed to cope 
successfully with socio-cultural conditions encountered in a strange 
environment. By their own admission, they exhibited a feeling of 
confidence in accepting the challenge of teaching in suburban 
classrooms. This confidence was validated by staff and supervising 
teacher estimates of their competence. 

I xperience pained from this limited pilot test revealed initial 
anxieties and insecurities in participants beyond staff anticipations. 
If these anxieties are shared by many of the minority teachers now 
being employed in suburban systems, these schools face continuing 
problems and minority teachers risk unfair evaluations. 

Teachers cannot be effective in the classroom if they fear for 
their personal safety. Uncertainties regarding their status in the 
community and unresolved feelings toward their role in the 
educational program must be met realistically. It is doubtful that 
traditional teacher training programs are designed to meet these 
issues. Thus, a program of this nature can play a significant role in 
improving teacher effectiveness. 

It would further appear this pilot study has significant 
implications for the successful transition of experienced minority 
teachers to suburban schools. If the present trend toward further 



desegregation of teachers in suburban schools continues, such 
training will play an indespensable role in promoting successful 
change. To ignore this need is to invite the failure of an essential step 
toward cultural pluralism in our society. 

The SITF program appeared to enjoy favorable public support 
from comnuniity leaders in general and from local newspapers in 
particular. Perhaps the best possible summary of the program's 
promise is verbali/ed by a conununity resident responding to a 
newspaper editorial. Iler letter to the editor said: 

It was gratifying lo read ymir pDsiiivc appraisal of the SITt program in a 
rccctu editorial. 

Our rainily has kvn privileged id beeiMiie vvell-aequaiiued with tlie young 
ladies and gentlemen who have participated in the program. Last year. Miss 

lived with us while the program was in progress and this year, Miss 

Ikis been a guest in our home for the duration ol'the program. 

in lour months you learn a lot about persons. These young leaders and 
their friends are ladies and geiulemen in the true sense ol* the word. It is to 
be hoped that one or more will be placed permanently in one of our 
district schiutls. 

M\ friends prefer lo igm»re the fact that a black person is living in our 
home as a friend, not a servant, and I think most people think that if 
ignored they will gt) away. 

This is a sad reaction. We have much tc* gain from assivialion with these 
ymmg people. 

Tin sure few of us realize the tension they must face as they goabiiut the 
area "sticking out like a sore tliumh." as one of them described it. 

Again, thankii for the friendly editorial, and won't it be nice when it is no 
longt»r nev;s that "black." are teaching in the district, and wliat better way 
than througli the SITU program? 

Signed:——^ 
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